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to promulgate the notion, that the Spirit is be- 

stowed on the church in an equal measure at all 

times, and under all circumstances; much less 

that every individual in the church has the same 

calling. On the contrary, I believe that there 

have been many gpecial effusions of the Spirit 

at particular periods of the church ; and it is too 

obvious to require remark, that one Christian is 

called into one service, and one into another. 
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In what respect, then, are we now permitted 
to realize the promise of the Holy Ghost as an 
unfailing and ever-present Guide and Teacher in 
the church? One, who, though he mayoften make 
use of human instruments, still operates directly 
and immediately, not merely on the affections, 
but on the understandings of his people? 

I would venture to reply : 

First, in unfolding to the mind, with divine 
clearness and power, yet often very gradually, all 
those blessed truths which are recorded by the 
pen of inspiration in the Holy Scriptures. 

Secondly, in perpetually directing the children 
of God to the practice of holiness, teaching them 
how to apply to their daily duties, to the 
exigencies and requirements of each passing mo- 
ment, the genera! principles of the divine law; 
principles which are primarily written on the 
heart, and are confirmed and beautifully unfolded 
in the sacred volume. Here I would remark, 
in passing, that obedience, in practice, to that 
swift witness for God in our bosoms, who testi- 
fies against all that is wicked, and leads into all 
that is virtuous and comely in our daily walk, 
has a vast efficacy in preparing the mind for a 
right understanding of Christian truth. I wish 
also to observe, that these precious immediate 
influences of the Spirit are to be enjoyed, not in 
the disuse and neglect of Scripture, or of any 
other appointed means of religious instruction 
and edification, but in connection with the dili- 
gent use of them to the best of our ability. 

But, thirdly, this immediate anointing will 
lead the living members of the body of Christ 
into those specific services in his cause, which 
belong to their individual paths of duty ;—as the 
Spirit divideth to every man severally, even as 
he wills. And the same influence which leads 
into these duties, will ever be present with the 
believer, to qualify him for their performance. 
While the general tenor of these services may 
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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Contloued from page 372.) 


In reply to an observation in the Beacon, in 
which it appeared to be asserted, that the source 
of instruction to the apostles was “immediate,” 
but that to us itis “ mediate,’’ except only that the 
Spirit deals immediately with the affections to 
dispose the heart to receive their doctrine, Joseph 
John Gurney remarks :— 

“Now here, my dear friend, if I understand 
thee aright, I am directly at issue with thee; 
because | consider that we have plain scriptural 
authority for asserting that the promise of the 
Spirit, in all its richness and variety, is the in- 
heritance, in this world, of the Holy Catholic 
Church in all ages. This point appears to me to 
be provable, first from John xiv. 16, “And I 
will pray the Father, and he shall give you an- 
other Comforter, that he may abide with you 

FOR EVER ; with which compare Matthew xxviii. 
20, “Lo, Lam with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world ;” secondly, from the words of 
Peter, in Acts ii. 39, “ The promise is unto you, 
and to your children, and to all that are afar off, 
even as manyas the Lord our God shall call ;” and 
thirdly, from the promise of God to the Messiah, 
in Isaiah lix. 21, “ As for me, this is my cove- 
nant with them, saith the Lord, [compare Jer. 
xxxi. 31--34,] my Spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which [ have put in thy mouth, shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, nor out of the 
mouth of thy seed, nor out of the mouth of thy 
seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth and 
for ever.” 

Here I must particularly desire not to be mis- 
understood. When I speak of the universal 
application of the promise of the Spirit to the 
church of Christ in all ages, I have no intention 
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be collected both from the precepts and examples 
afforded us in Scripture, and while the spirit of 
them must ever be checked and tested by the 
known principles of Chistianity, we can derive 
no information from the sacred volume respect- 
ing their peculiar direction in our own case. 
Here we have no resource but immediate revela- 
tion. Our Lord and Master, who speaks to our 
souls by his Spirit, can alone determine for ua 
what our service shall be ; and when, where, and 
how it shall be performed. Blessed be his hol 
name ; he still enables his faithful, humble, and 
watchful followers—even those who are willing 
to wait for his teaching in deep humiliation of 
mind—to distinguish the Shepherd’ 8 voice from 
the “ voice of the stranger.” 

The full application of this blessed principle 
to the ministry of the gospeR not only as it re- 
gards the original call, but as it respects the con- 
tinued exercise of the gift on every successive oc- 
casion, must, I think, still be regarded as a mark- 
ed and distinguishing peculiarity in the views of 
our religious Society; a peculiarity based like 
our other testimonies, (as I believe,) on Jesus 
Christ, and inseparably stanected with the spi- 
rituality of his gospel. ° 

Finally, my dear friend, I must, in all Valid 
tell thee that I cannot at all approve the contrast 
with which the Beacon concludes, between “a 
religion of FEELINGS,’’ and ‘‘a religion of FAITH.” 

While I am prepared to go all lengths with 
thee in deprecating the mystical absurdities of 
misplaced metaphysics, and the arbitrary im- 
pressions of a wild enthusiasm,—unsupported as 
they are by reason, and unchecked by Scripture, 
—l1 am quite sure that religion is nothing to us, 
unless it is a religion of feelings; and notwith- 
standing the contrast which thou hast thus 
drawn, { am heartily willing to give thee credit 
for the same assurance. It is only as we give way 
to those gracious impressions of the Holy Spirit, 
which bring us into tenderness, and fill us with 
the love of God ; it is only as we obey the per- 
ceptible government of our Holy Head in the 
path of practical piety, that we shall ever be es- 
tablished in our most holy Farrn. ‘Thus alone 
shall we be made in the end “ more than con- 
querors through him that loved us.’ 

Such a disclosure of Joseph John Gurney’s 
views awakened a considerable amount of feeling 
amongst those who approved of the Beacon. 
But happily, he had not now, for the first time, 
to learn the lessons of Christian truth. Long 
disciplined in the school of experience, he was, 
in mercy, prepared for a conflict in some respects 
more painful and severe than any which he had 
yet endured. 

In the Yearly Meeting of 1835, the difficulties 
consequent on the publication of the Beacon 
formed a prominent topic for deliberation. 

“It was proposed,” writes Joseph John Gur- 
ney, “to appoint a committee to aid Lancashire 
Quarterly Meeting in the case; upon which I! 
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expressed my sentiment that bo collected both from the precepts and examples , expressed my sentiment that ihierp was so much was so much 
fault on both sides of the controversy, that the 
whole affair had better be left where it was, or in 
other words, all proceedings quashed. This pro- 
position was overruled ; and, notwithstanding my 
earnest request to the contrary, I was appointed 
on the committee. Arduous, indeed, did we 
find the service, when we met in Laneashire, at 
their summer Quarterly Meeting.” 

Faithfully did Joseph John Gurney labor in 
private to correct the misapprehensions that 
appeared to exist on both sides of the contro- 
versy. 

He now entered upon the more public service 
allotted him in Lancashire, as one of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the late Yearly Meeting. 
Referring to this engagement in his Autobiogra- 
phy, he writes :-— 

“« Our committee consisted of thirteen indivi- 
duals, viz:—William Allen, Peter Bedford, Ed- 
ward Pease, Joseph Tatham, Barnard Dickinson, 
William Forster, Josiah Forster, George Rich- 
ardson, Samuel Tuke, Edward Ash, Joseph 
Marriage, myself, and George Stacey, who actell 
as clerk, 1 may truly say, with great ability, 
Manchester was the place of peculiar difficulty ; 
and after some conferences with the ministers 
and elders of that meeting, the committee pro- 
ceeded with a scriptural examination of the Bea- 
con. In this work I was closely engaged; it 
was indeed, no common labor; but it was the 
means of bringing the members of the Commit- 
tee into very intimate communication one with 
another; a free interchange of sentiment, in a 
high degree instructive and profitable. Our 
strictures have since been printed, and, whatever 
any objectors may think of them, three points 
are undeniable ; first, that they try the Ieacon 
by no test whatever but simple Scripture; se- 
condly, that they fully support all the cardinal 
features of evangelical truth ; and thirdly, that 
they are written in the spirit of true love and 
kindness towards our dissentient brother, who 
was the object of our solicitude. We left them 
in his hands for his calm consideration; and, 
after the rest of the committee had departed, | 
gave up two or three days to the further expla- 
nation of our views to him in private ; and | re- 
member leaving him in tears after a highly fa- 
vored meeting one fifth day morning. 

My dear wife was my companion during this 
first visit to Manchester. On leaving that , place 
(7th month, 2d) we proceeded to Matlock, where 
we had the ‘delight of meeting my sister ‘Rachel 
Fowler with my children, ~ Happy, yet very 
touching is the recollection of this, the last jour- 
ney which we took together through Derbyshire 
and North Wales. I held a certificate for con- 
vening public meetings as the way might open, 
and many very interesting ones were held at 
Matlock, Bakewell, Castleton, Llangollen, Con- 
way, Caernarvon, Barmouth, Dolgelly, and some 
other places. Perhaps the most remarkable was 
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that held at Castleton in the Peak Cavern; a 
great part of the population of the town, and 
many from the neighboring villages, assembled 
on the occasion, and the Great Head of the 
church graciously condescended to bestow his 
presence upon us in that noble natural temple. 
Others of the meetings were held in the open air, 
which appeared to answera good purpose. I believe 
we all felt that the pleasure of the journey was 
greatly increased by the engagements of a higher 
nature which devolved upon us from time to 
time as we proceeded. The contemplation of 
the sublimity and beauty of nature is in true 
harmony with such services; and nothing is 
more salutary than to bear in mind that the God 
of nature is also the God of grace; that the Lord 
of the heavenly host, (even of the stars that deck 
the firmament) is the Holy One of Israel.”’ 

They returned home by way of Coalbrookdale, 
where a large meeting was held with the work 
people of the Iron Factory, about 2000 beiug 
assembled on the occasion ; ‘‘ a blessed meeting, 
I humbly trust,” he remarks in his Journal, 
“and greatly to the relief of my own mind.” 
On his return he writes : 

8th mo. 3d., Seven weeks have sped their 
rapid, interesting course, since my last entry in 
this journal. During those weeks, the catalogue 
of deaths has been affectingly increased by the 
decease of my truly dear friend, Lord Suffield, 
in consequence of a fall from his horse. It has 
been a great blow to me, and a very painful loss, 
both public and private; a sad loss as it relates 
to the poor blacks in our colonies, of whose suf- 
ferings, under the apprenticeship system, we hear 
grievous, heart-rending accounts. Lord Suffield 
died in the faith of a Christian, in humble reli- 
ance on the atonement of Christ. He spoke to 
Sir B. Brodie of the blessing which had merci- 
fully rested on my feeble labors with him, in a 
religious point of view, which has been a com- 
fort to me. Our dear cousin G. Allen,* has 
also escaped from the infirmities of mortality. 
The sudden death of John Shelly, of Yarmouth, 
a highly useful character, after attending a Par- 
liamentary Committee, leaving a large family, 
has excited much feeling. The good do indeed 
seem to be remarkably taken away! ‘The cry 
has been afresh raised in my heart, “ O that [ 


may die the death of the righteous,” and a sweet 


hope, and even belief, has been graciously given, 
that the death of the Christian believer will be 


mine. Yesterday such a precious assurance of 
divine favor was permitted, as I have not of late 
often experienced. What a mercy to be brought 
at times to a living sense of the rule of Christ 


over all! 


Whilst at Conway he had been much inte- 


rested with several persons in comparatively 
humble circumstances, whose minds appeared 
remarkably open to the spirituality of the Gos- 








* he wife of his friend William Allen. 
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pel. To one of these he subsequently wrote the 
following letter. The individual to whom it was 
addressed, on being called upon, fifteen years 
afterwards, by a relation of Joseph John Gur- 
ney’s, alluded to his visit with tears. 


Earlham, 9th mo., 1835. 

It was pleasant to us to hear from thee, and 
we are glad that thou and our friend are 
pleased with the present of books. 

The Observations on our Distinguishing Views 
would give thee some idea of the various particu- 
lars which Friends have seen in a more spiritual 
light than many of their fellow Christians. I 
thought when I was at Conway that we were not 
much disagreed upon these subjects. It is a 
very blessed thing to know something of the im- 
mediate teaching and guidance of the Holy Spirit 
so graciously bestowed upon us by our dear Re- 
deemer. “The anointing which ye have re- 
ceived of him abideth in you, and ye need not 
that any man teach you, but as the same anoint- 
ing teacheth you of all things, and is truth and 
no lie, and even as it hath taught you ye shall 
abide in him.” (1 John ii. 27.) 

I feel a strong desire that thou mayest be en- 
abled to obey the teaching of this divine “‘anoint- 
ing,” although it may and will lead thee in the 
way of the cross. ‘“ Except a man take up his 
cross and follow me, he cannot be my disciple,” 
said the best and holiest of masters. As thou 
“ followest on” to know and serve the Lord who 
bought thee with his blood, the truth will be 
more and more unfolded to thee in its beauty 
and purity, and thou wilt be led, I believe, out 
of all those things, evenof a religious character, 
which are in the will of man, and brought toa 
more simple and unreserved dependence on the 
wisdom, power and goodness of God. What a 
blessed thing would the worship of Christians 
be, were there less in it of the mere activity of 
the human mind, and more of patient reverent 
waiting upon the Lord, in the silence of all flesh! 
And how sweet and enlivening would be the 
ministry of the Gospel were it exercised under 
the immediate influence of the Spirit of Christ ! 
Then would the great Head of the church en- 
able his servants livingly to baptize their hearers 
“into the name of the Father, and of. the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” 

I am pleased to find that thou art prepared to 
agree with my view of plainness. The plain and 
simple mode of address as well as attire, which 
Friends have thought it right to adopt, sometimes 
exposes them to ridicule ; but a little considera- 
tion may suffice to show that it is quite con- 
sistent with the prineiples and precepts of the 
New Testament. I hope thou wilt be enabled 
to be faithful even in these matters; and that 
thy light will, in all things, shine before men to. 
the glory of God the Father. 

Seek daily, and more often than the day, for 
retirement before the Lord; and pour out thy 
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heart to him in fervent prayer. Take care never 
to neglect the deliberate reading of the Holy 
Scriptures, both in private and in thy family 
circle, and may thy wife be of one mind with 
thee in following and serving the Lord! 

The illness of his beloved daughter, who, since 
their return to Earlham, had been seized with 
typhus fever, occasioned Joseph John Gurney 
much anxiety, especially in the prospect of again 
resuming his labors at Manchester, where the 
committee had appointed to meet on the 10th of 
the 8th month. 

“The work, however,” be writes in his Auto- 
biography, “ was too important to be neglected, 
and, hard as was the struggle, yet, with the sanc- 
tion of our medical attendant, I pursued what 
appeared to be the path of duty. Our meeting 
was an important one. Isaac Crewdson’s answer 
to our Strictures was before us, and contained 
much that seemed to evince his continued at- 
tachment to the views of Friends. In a private 
conference he made some further declarations, 
which were satisfactory to the committee; and 
these, through my earnest persuasion, were at 
last reduced by him to writing, handed to the 
committee, and recorded in our minutes. They 
were read to Friends in the committee of the 
Quarterly Meeting, and afforded, on the whole, 
so good a hope of reconciliation, that we resolved 
to quit the scene of action for several months, 
trusting that, with the Lord’s blessing, the 
swelling billows on all sides would subside into 
quietness, and the mischief produced by the con- 
troversy die out and cease. In this glad hope I 
returned home, and had the happiness to find my 
daughter recovering.” 

But he was now once more permitted to be 
plunged into deep affliction. It was an unlooked 
for stroke. His beloved wife, whose health had, 
of late years, much improved, had been unremit- 
ting in her attentions to his daughter during her 
late illness, without appsrently suffering in con- 
sequence. The disease was, however, lurking 
in her constitution, and after some time made 
its appearance. The fever gradually gained 
ground, and she sank under it on the 29th of 
the 9th month. 

“‘ When we became aware of the nature of her 
complaint,” he writes in his Autobiography, ‘it 
appeared of so mild a character that we were by 
no means very anxious. A decided prevalence 
of hope cheered us as the disease advanced to 
its crisis; and it was no small happiness to wait 
upon the beloved object of our care, and observe 
her quiet, comfortable, and even lively condition. 
Precious were the religious opportunities which 
we enjoyed together from day today. At length, 
however, delirium came on; weakness rapidly 
increased, and I was brought to the inexpressi- 
bly afflicting point of surrendering my dearest 
earthly treasure. For almost thirty hours before 
her end, she lay in a state of insensibility, after 
which, though speechless, she suddenly recovered 
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her powers of perception, recognized us one after 
another, and expressed her joy and happiness, 
by the most radiant smiles. It was like the 
bursting forth of the setting sun from under the 
dark clouds. Cordial was her response to the 
remark that “ Jesus Christ is all in all ;” and her 
answer to the question “ Whether she was com- 
fortable,”” was the most remarkable exhibition of 
delight which could be given by mere motion 
and expression. I am not aware that I ever wit- 
nessed such an appearance of ecstatic pleasure. 
I say so with reverent thankfulness to the Au- 
thor of all our mercies. From this state of bright 
effulgence she sank into a gentle calm, and ina 
few minutes, without the least struggle, breathed 
her Jast. I knelt down and returned heartfelt 
thanksgiving for her deliverance in Christ, from 
every trouble.” 
To a near Relative. 
Earlham, 10th mo. 2d, 1835. 

* * I begin in some degree to understand 
where I am, which, during the first two days 
after the awful and unexpected stroke, I found 
to be difficult. The “in-breathings’’ of the 
Holy Spirit to which thy letter alludes, are my 
support and comfort under this truly bitter sor- 
row. My own secret infirmity of mind almost 
passes conception, but I am permitted to feel and 
know assuredly that there is an influence from 
above, which restrains the buffetings of Satan, 
brings all into soundness, sweetness, and calm- 
ness, and enables me to rejoice in her happiness, 
and even on my own account to give thanks. 

Never have I known such a combination as ] 
found in her, of a strong and lucid intellect, a 
sound judgment, great amiability and generosity, 
and deep abiding piety. Her views of religious 
truth were of a very comprehensive and well 
balanced kind, and it was her joy and strength 
to abide under the teaching of the Lord’s “ an- 
ointing.” This, in fact, was the grand secret of 
her excellence, connected as it was with a daily 
and diligent study of the Holy Scriptures. She 
was admirably versed in the Greek Testament, 
and used to read it to me with a fluency and 
beauty of pronunciation,and with a nice spiritual 
and critical discernment of its meaning which | 
have seldom known equalled. A more adapted 
companion it was impossible for any man to have 
found, and the blank and loss must be in propor- 
tion. I am, however, most thankful for having 
enjoyed her society during more than eight years, 
and undue sorrow is precluded by some living 
sense of the fulness which is in Christ. 

More than a hundred letters which have been 
preserved amongst his papers manifest the deep 
feeling which the event awakened in the circle 


of his numerous friends. 
[To be continued.] 


Real glory springs from the silent conquest 
of ourselves; and without that the conquoror #8 
nought but the first slave.— Thomson. 
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ACCOUNT OF RACHEL CUDWORTH. 


This dear friend was peculiarly distinguished 
by a self-forgetting devotion to the happiness 
and wants of others, accompanied by a delicate 
and tender regard and sympathy for their feel- 
ings, and a kindliness of manner and purpose, 
that found its way to the hearts of those to whom 
her attentions were directed. 


Her mother dying when she was in her eigh- 
teenth year, she was left with the superintendence 
of her father’s household, and the care of a large 
family of brothers and sisters, to the younger of 


whom she almost assumed the place of a second 
mother. 


Thus entering early upon duties requiring 
much thought for others, she was placed by cir- 
cumstances in a situation in which her character 
could amply develop itself; and in a long life of 
usefulness, she continued the same affectionate 
care towards those of her relatives and friends 
who she thought stood in need of it. 

But it was not only in the family circle that 
her sympathies were exercised. She took an 
active part in various public charities, in which 
female aid is of service ; and also in private acts 
of charity, and visits to the poor. The Bible 
Society and Schools claimed a considerable share 
of her attention. For the former, besides other 
services, she, about twenty years, visited and col- 
lected in a low district of the town, which few 
would have wished, and many would hardly have 
dared, to undertake. The simplicity and unsus- 
pecting nature of her character rendered her the 
eas fearful ; and she remarked that she went in 
faith, trying to do good, and was favored never 
to experience insult or injury. 

For seven years she acceptably filled the office 
of overseer in our society ; and it is believed that 
her kindly ministrations amongst the poor will 
long be remembered with affectionate regard. 

In looking over her correspondence addressed | 
to a near relative, it is interesting to observe, that 
nearly every letter contains some direction, or 
has some reference to acts of kindness or charity. 

Although exhibiting to the view of others a 
life of great usefulness and purity, yet our dear | 
friend entertained a very humble opinion of her- 
self. It was a common expression with her, that 
she was “a poor, good-for nothing creature ;” 
and frequently, after returning from meetings, 
she has remarked, that she had looked round on 
all the friends, and thought that there was no 
one there who had been so great a sinner as her- 
self. She indeed placed no confidence in her 
good works, but rested all her hopes of that peace | 
which we humbly trust she now enjoys, on the 
unmerited merey of God in Christ Jesus. 

She was of a retiring and naturally rather shy 
disposition, and not given to much expression of 
her religious feelings in ordinary conversation ; 
yet it was sufficiently obvious what was the cloth- 
ing of her mind, and those who were in her con- 
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fidence had good reason to believe, that she 
walked in humble but close communion with 
God, and saw in her a spirit ripening for a blessed 
immortality. 

The Bible was her daily and frequent compa- 
nion ; and the most vivid recollections of her, in 
connection with her household, are those which 
picture her as she sat in her quiet window, read- 
ing the sacred volume. 

Her illness was a decay of nature, in some de- 
gree hastened by anxiety and exertion. Her 
powers had been failing for a year or two before 
her death, and she gradually wasted away, with- 
out any decided disease. 

Although the lives of some may have afforded 
more striking incidents to record, of words or 
deeds, it is instructive to reflect how this dear 
friend labored quietly but continuously, and en- 
tered into rest at last, worn out in body, but in 
spirit not wearied with well-doing.—An. Monitor. 





SHELTER FOR COLORED ORPHANS, PHILAD’A. 
Extract from the Managers’ Report. 


There are at present 73 children in the Insti- 
tution, of whom 8 require the care of a nurse, 
65 are of an age to attend school, and some of 

| these, notwithstanding their youthfulness, make 

good progress in reading, writing, arithmetic and 
geography ; and the girls who are old enough, 
are carefully instructed in sewing. A change 
has occurred during the past year in the school 
department ; the Principal teacher, who for more 
than six years had filled that situation with much 
satisfaction to the Managers, and formed at the 
same time an agreeable inmate in the family, hav- 
ing resigned, her assistant was appointed in her 
place, and another teacher introduced, who, with 
her companion in office, appears to be studiously 
endeavoring to fulfil her duties with care and 
faithfulness. 

In admitting the helpless ones into our Shelter- 
ing home, we have frequent evidence of the ad- 
vantages resulting from so comfortable an en- 
closure for the friendless and destitute Orphan ; 
and though there is too much sameness in the 
oft repeated statement of exposure and neglect, 


| to which under many circumstances such are 
| painfully subjected, to make them of sufficient 


interest for publication ; yet one of quite recent 
occurrence might be stated, as being rather more 
than usually touching in its appeal to our sym- 
pathy and benevolence. 

Application was made during the summer, for 
the admission of a boy seven years of age, the 
son of a widowed mother with eleven children ; 
who, in her struggles for a maintenance, had 
placed this child under the protecting care of a 
family of her own color, who proposed to adopt 
it. A neighbor of this family, also a colored 
woman, having had repeated reason for suppos- 
ing that harsh treatment was used towards the 
child, was induced on one occasion, in conse- 
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quence of hearing piteous cries, which she be- 
lieved proceeded from him, to make an investi- 
gation into the cause. Qn going out upon a 
common in the vicinity of their dwellings, she 
heard a plaintive wail, which she was sensible 
was not far from her. Proceeding in her search, 
she called—the wailing ceased—again she called 
—“ Where are you? don’t be afraid, I have 
come to take care of you.” The little sufferer, 
who had escaped from the violence of his per- 
secutors, and sought refuge on this cheerless 
common, and who doubtless was silenced at first 
by the fear that they were in pursuit of him, en- 
couraged by the kind voice he heard, now 
answered ; making known his quiet resting place, 
where the good woman soon discovered him re- 
elining on the ground, among the tall weeds, his 
arm encircling a dog, which on further inquiry 
it appeared, had been his nightly companion 
when driven from under the roof that ought to 
have sheltered him, by the severity of those who 
had undertaken to be his protectors. 

Well may this little wanderer prize the new 
home provided for him ? 

It is a source of peculiar gratification and 
cause of encouragement, when we find those who 
have been partakers of our fostering care, as they 
mature in years, manifest a growth in those prin- 
ciples, which it is our endeavor to instil. The 
following account reccived of the illness and clos- 
ing moments of one of our Orphans, who had en- 


joyed these privileges, seems to bear evidence, 


that the labor bestowed, under the Divine ble:s- 
ing, had not been in vain. 

Died, Second month 1854, Hannah Dingle, 
aged eleven years, she was born in Philadelphia. 
Before she was one year old her mother died, ' 
leaving several children wholly destitute ; two| 
of them were received at once into the * Shelter,” ! 
but Hannah being too young, was not admitted | 
until the following year; there she soon became 
the favorite of the household, being an example | 
to all, of cheerfulness, gentleness and obedience, 
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her health rapidly declined, and for more than 
a month previous to her decease, she was unable 
to-walk without assistance ; a week or two before 
her death, her mistress asked her if she knew 
that she was very sick? she replied, “ 1 do, and 
I do not expect ever to get well, but I have been 
trying to be patient, and to be ready to die.” 
On the morning of her death, she suffered much 
from difficulty of breathing, and several times 
expressed her desire to go home. In the after- 
noon, as if aware that the time of her departure 
had nearly come, she requested that the family 
might be called into her room ; after addressing 
them each by name she said with earnestness, 
‘“«] want all my friends to hear what I have to 
say. Ihave nothing against any one—I love 
every body—I am going to die—I am going to 
rest—I am going to Heaven.”—And ina few 
minutes gently ceased to breathe. And we can- 
not but believe, is joined to that company, who 
are unceasingly singing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb. 


OCEAN PENNY POSTAGE—ANOTHER GREAT STEP. 


Step by step the great nations that rule the 
sea are advancing to this great consummation in 
human brotherhood. First comes the sentiment, 
that the social happiness and commercial inter- 
course of the people of the same country require 
greater facilities of correspondence. After a 
long struggle with conservative doubts, a Uniform 
Penny Postage is established. All the differ- 
ence that distance had created in the postal 
charges on the correspondence between persons 
living at opposite extremities of the land, were 
abolished. Here was a great idea, novel, noble 
and true. Other countries looked on and saw, 
some with distrust, some with doubt, the work- 
ing of the new system. It worked to admiration, 
to an amount of social happiness to millions, 
beyond estimation. Other countries ventured 
out, some a little way, with hesitation, some with 


while at times the gravity and sweetness of her; a long, bold stride. In a few years, all the na- 
countenance and behaviour, seemed almost to| tions of Europe, even Russia, advanced in this 


foreshow, that her tarriance in this world would 
be but brief. 

In 1851 she was apprenticed to ——— of 
Delaware County, under whose tender care she 
remained until her death. Here the genuine 
kindness and integrity of her character were 
more and more developed—her word was never 
doubted, and throughout the day her love to all 
was manifested, by a steady attention to their in- 
terest and comfort, while her evenings were 
generally occupied in reading to her fellow ser- 
vants. Although she was by no means insensi- 
ble to the blessings which surrounded her in her 
new residence, yet she always evinced a marked 
preference for her “ Shelter” home, and on seve- 
ral occasions, urged her mistress to allow her to 
send some of her “nice clothes” to the little 
children there. During the last year of her life, 


course, until they were nearly abreast of England. 
The United States, with its continental distances 
and dimensions, kept pace with them all in this 
path of progress. Then came the complement, 
the inevitable expansion of the great idea. If 
it was essential to the well-being of the divided 
families of one country, it was equally indis- 
pensable to that of the family of nations. It 
would be a bond of brotherhood tothe sea-divided 
communities of mankind. It would bring them 
together in the intimacy of neighborly and 
friendly intercourse, and tend to make them feel 
the oneness in which they were created. Who 
should lead the way in carrying the idea forward 
to this happy sequence? England had de- 
veloped and applied it at home ; but she hes- 
tated in expanding it to such vast dimensions, 
though her colonies girdled the globe. The 
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United States took the first step in the ocean 
postal reform, by reducing the charge upon 
a letter from any town in the Union to Bremen, 
to ten cents, prepaid or not. Of this, five cents 
were allowed for the American inland rate, one 
cent for the Bremen inland service, leaving four 
cents for the mere ocean transit. This was a 
liberal and timely instalment of the great boon 
of universal ocean penny postage. Great Britain 
moved next, sparingly, but with an intimation 
of going further. She reduced the postage on 
letters between her and her distant colonies to 
6d, or 12 cents, of which 8 cents were to be al- 
lowed for the ocean transit. Then the United 
States moved again, and to the whole length of 
the principle of the proposed reform. The 
postage on a prepaid letter from any town in the 
Union to Australia was reduced to five cents; 
three for the American inland, and tivo for the 
ocean transit. This was all that the friends of 
the reform ever asked. It was establishing the 
charge for merely transporting a letter across 
the sea, in any direction or to any distance, at two 
cents. The distance involved in this arrange- 
ment was the longest to which the principle 
could be applied. This was, therefore, a prece- 
dent which virtually guaranteed the adoption of 
a universal ocean penny postagé. What next? 
Before a dozen mails were conveyed between 
the United States and Australia, under this new 
arrangement, the principle is fully carried out 
between England and France. A postal con- 
vention between the two countries has just been 
signed, by which the whole charge of a single 
prepaid letter from any town in Great Britain 
to any town in France or Alyeria, is to be 4d, 
or eight cents. Of this the French Post Office 
is to have 5 sous, or 5 cents, for its inland ser- 
vice, the British three cents for the channel 
transit and the English inland charge. As the 
latter is fixed at ld, or two cents, only one cent 
is allowed for the sea transit! This is more 
liberal than an ocean penny postage “ by half.” 
But, it should be stated, that a single letter 
must not weigh more than one-fourth of an ounce. 

Thus an Ocean Penny Postage has been es- 
tablished on one hand between the United States 
and Australia ; on the other, between England 
and France. There is now one most important 
link wanting to complete this postal connection, 
—that is, between America and Europe. It is 
now for the United States to move next, and 
complete this great reform. We would entreat 
every one of its friends to lend a hand of co-ope- 
ration at this important juncture; to exert his 
influence upon members of Congress in its be- 
half. Now is the time for our country to give 
the finishing stroke to this great measure. A 
proposition to the British postal authorities to 
reduce the transit charge on letters between 
America and Europe to two cents, would, doubt- 
less, be readily accepted. Gen. Rusk, Chairman 
of the Post Office Committee of the Senate, has 
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promised to bring forward this proposition. It 
should be supported by a good number of peti- 
tions from different parts of the Union. ho 
will contribute an hour or two to this work? 
Who would not give a day to it if assured that 
his effort would decide the success of the move- 
ment? The session is to be a very short one. 
What is done must be done quickly. This is 
the last time we can appeal to our small circle 
of readers for their aid in this matter before 
Congress shall adjourn. We entreat them to a 
little personal effort without delay; to get u 
petitions in their respective localities, though 
there be but a dozen names attached to each. 
If those who cannot give time enough for this 
work would write each a letter to the Senators 
from his State, asking them to support the 
measure, much good weuld be effected. Let us 
all look and labor for this consummation, as one 
which shall make this new year memorable and 
blessed in the history of mankind.—Burritt's 
Citizen of the World. 





THE PALL OF THE LEAF. 


The fall of the leaf is a most curious circum- 
stance, and has puzzled many a wise philosopher. 
It cannot be merely because of the cold to which 
the leaf is exposed, for when a frost in June 
blackens our hedge-rows, and desolates our gar- 
dens, the leaves do not fall off, they only wither 
and die. It may be because of the arrival of old 
age, but this is a phrase which explains nothing. 
One would naturally ask, moreover, why some 
leaves remain on the trees the whole winter, 
though others fall soearly. To understand these 
things we must first learn what the leaf is, and 
how it is joined tothe branch. A leaf is the 
thin part of the outer layer of bark, pushed out- 
ward and stiffened by tough fibres which pass 
into it from the wood and form its veins. By 
these means a simple and very curious apparatus 
is constructed, the green or bark part of which, 
consisting of small bladders, acts as a stomach to 
digest with, and lungs to breathe with, while 
the fibres convey food and air from the branch 
into the stomach and lungs. Now, when a leaf 
is first formed, its bladders and fibres have very 
thin sides, and whatever is introduced into them 
is readily returned ; and if what they receive 
was quite pure, it is not improbable that they 
would go on receiving and returning for a long 
time. But the fluids of plants are not water: 
on the contrary, they contain a great deal of 
earth, and other matters, which they deposit 
every time they pass over the surface. We know 
that when a kettle first comes home from the 
ironmonger, its inside is bright and clean, but 
as soon as we have boiled any water in it, the 
inside becomes a little turned, and when it has 
been thus used a great ae times, it becomes 
very much encrusted, till at last it is quite lined 
with a substance like hard earthenware. Some- 
thing of this sort takes place in the inside of the 
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bladders and fibres of aleaf ; theyareat first quite 
clean, but by degrees they are furred till their 
sides are rendered so thick that the fluid on which 
the leaf feeds can no longer pass through them 
readily. As soon as this happens, the leaf be- 
gins to be starved and to leave off growing ; want 
of food renders it weak; a sort of indigestion 
takes place, and at last it altogether dies. In 
the summer time leaves are always falling off as 
they die, those on the lowest part of the branches 
falling first ; but we do not remark it, because 
the falling leaves are hidden by the living ones. 
Now the reason why a leaf falls off when it is 
dead seems to be this; the bark to which it is 
attached goes on growing and expands : the leaf- 
stalk, as it dies, shrivels and contracts ; the con- 
sequence of which is, the one separates from 
the other. It is, in fact, just what happens when 
a piece of iron is heated and then cooled ; the 
outer part, which is an oxide, cools much quicker 
than the inner part. The metal contracts, but 
as the metal and the surface cool at a different 
rate, they also contract at a different rate, and 
so separate. Such is the case in the summer 
time ; and when the frost comes in the autumn, 
something of the same sort takes place. At that 
time the leaves are generally in a dying state, 
for the reasons already explained; a partial se- 
paration has in fact taken place between them 
and their branches. — Literary Journal. 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 3, 1855. 


In the 23d number of this volume a few Edito- 
rial remarks were inserted relative to the duty of 
our government to promote the improvement and 
civilization of the Indian races, which are dis- 
persed over this extensive continent. Some events 
which have recently come to light, render it desir- 
able that the attention of the public should be 
more fully and decidedly awakened in regard to 
this subject. 

On the 22d of first month, the House of Re- 
presentatives adopted a resolution, calling upon 
the Secretary of the Interior for information-:on 
the steps which have been taken to carry out the 
treaty made in the 5th mo. last, with the Delaware 
Indians; evidence touching the unlawful occupa-| 
tion of portions of that cession, or any other In. 
dian lands in Kansas Territory; what participa- 
tion any army officers at Fort Leavenworth have 
had in making any claims and settlements on the 
Delaware Cession, or any other Indian lands; 
whether any officers in Kansas Territory have 
Leen charged with speculating in Indian lands | 
whether complaints have been made that the| 
military does not respond there to the proper de-| 
mands of the Interior Department; whether any 
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charges of official delinquency have been made 
against the Commissioners of Indian Affairs ; and 
all the information in the Interior Department con- 
nected with these inquiries. 

An answer to these inquiries was returned on 
the Ist ult., which was ordered to be printed. The 
Editor of the Review has not yet obtained a copy 
of this document, but a summary is given in the 
National Era of the 22d ult. The report contains 
abundant evidence of respect on the part of Col. 
Manypenny, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
for treaty obligations and the rights of the In- 
dians, and of the fidelity with which he has dis- 
charged his duties; but it shows that the lands of 
the Delawares and other Indians in Kansas have 
been unlawfully occupied, chiefly by squatters 
from Missouri; and that officers in the military 
service of the United States, at Fort Leavenworth, 
have been seriously implicated in the premises ; 
that the Secretary of War has shown no disposi. 
tion to restrain them, and that the Secretary of the 
Interior has ineffectually exhausted his powers for 
the protection of the Indians ; that Gov. Reeder and 
certain judges of the Supreme Court of Kansas 
have been engaged in speculating in Indian Lands ; 
and that the President of the United States has 
utterly failed to respond to the repeated calls made 
upon him, by the Department of the Interior 
and by the Indians themselves, to enforce the stipu- 
lations of solemn treaties for their protection from 
flagrant outrages. 

By the treaty of Fifth month last, duly rati- 
fied, the Delaware Indians ceded to the United States 
certain lands, which were to be sold at auction for 
the benefit ofthe Indians. Publicity was promptly 
given, by the Superintendent and Agent, to this 
contract ; notwithstanding which, there were con- 
tant trespasses upon the rights and lands of the 
Indians, by squatters and by United States officers. 
About three thousand claims were -located upon 
the Delaware reserve, a town site was laid out, and 
an application was made to Col. Manypenny to in- 
duce him to secure the formation of a sub-treaty 
in effect nullifying the provisions of existing ones. 
By that treaty the land was to be sold at public 
auction, thus securing to the Indians the value 
as thus ascertained. But the slaveholders of Mis- 
souri did not choose to come into fair competition 
with other immigrants; but determined first to ap- 
propriate the lands, and then compel the Govern- 
ment to grant them pre-emption rights, and pay 
damages to the Indians for a non-fulfilment of the 
treaty. In this way they would secure the land to 
the slave interest, shutting out the free labor of the 
north and west. This proposition was decidedly 
rejected by the Commissioner, who was sustained 
by the opinion of Cale) Cushing, the Attorney 
General, who pronounced unlawful any occupation 
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by the whites of the ceded lands of the In- 
dians. 


Nothing can exceed the urgency of the demands 
upon the Administration at Washington for pro- 
tection to the Indians. The Superintendent of 
Indian Affairs at St. Louis, Mo., and the Indian 
Agent in Kansas,constantly addressed the strongest 
representations to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, giving the names of the trespassers, submit- 
ting testimony of the criminal conduct of officers 
at Fort Leavenworth, announcing unlawful com- 


quainted with the history of the religious society 
of which they are members. The firmness and 
integrity of the early Friends, their devotion of 
time, talents and property to the promotion of the 
cause of righteousness, their meekness and con- 
stancy under cruel and long protracted sufferings 
in support of their Christian principles and testi- 
monies, the divine blessing which conspicuously 
rested upon their faithfulness, and the peaceful, 
and triumphant death to which many of them 
were brought, through the mercy of God in Christ 


binations to defeat the treaty, and insisting that | Jesus; present strong incentives to follow in their 


decisive action by the Executive would put a stop 
to the evil. 

The Commissioner, on a visit to Fort Leaven- 
worth, ascertained by personal inspection the 
truth of these statements, and laid them before 
the Secretary of the Interior, by whom they were 
communicated to the President. No efficient 
action on the part of the Executive ensued. 

From this concise review of the proceedings of 
the officers of Government, the conclusion is ob- 
vious, that a strenuous effort is being made by 
slaveholders and the advocates of slavery, to take | 
possession of the most desirable portions of Kan- 
sas without regard to the justice of the means, and | 
to appropriate them to the interests of slavery. 

In another column of the present number, we 
have inserted an article which presents, in a 
striking light, the blighting influence of the slave 
system as exhibited in the State of Missouri. Yet 
here we find the people of that State taking an 
active and conspicuous part in these efforts to pros- 
trate the rights of the Indian natives, to disregard 
the faith of treaties, and set at defiance the laws of 
the land, for the purpose of extending the 
same deleterious influence into a region fitted by 
Nature to be the garden of the Western World, 
and from which the faith of the Federal govern- 
ment was plighted, by the very act which admitted 
Missouri into the Union, to exclude, forever, 
the dominion of slavery. 





Sewet.’s History.—A new and handsome 
edition of this valuable and interesting work, in a 
clear type and on good paper, has just been issued ; 
and, through the liberality of individuals desirous 


of promoting the circulation of such writings, is | 


offered at the very low price of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, neatly bouad in leather. 

The text has been carefully examined and cor- 
rected by the best editions, divided into chapters 
with copious headings, and a new and complete 
index prepared to the whole; making the edition 
the most correct and convenient that has probably 
ever been published. 

It is very desirable that Friends generally, and 
especially our young people, should be made ac- 





footsteps, and to maintain with unwavering fidelity, 
in all their fulness, those precious gospel truths 
for the spread of which they so nobly struggled, 
and in maintaining which, many of them cheer- 
fully laid down their lives. 

We hope the book will have a wide circulation 
and be generally read; as the small amount for 
which it may now be obtained, will bring it within 
reach even of those of slender means. 





Diep, at Manchester, Maine, on the 15th of 12th 
mo., Martua, daughter of Alden and Sarah T. 
Sampson, aged thirteen years. 


, in this city on the llth ultimo, Hen- 
RIETTA, youngest daughter of O. and P. H. Mitchell, 
aged 19 years. A member of Philadelphia 
Monthly wlosting. 


, in Lynn, Mass., of pulmonary consump- 
tion, on the 4th of Ist mo., Mary Breep, only 
daughter of the widow Anna Breed, aged 30 years. 

During a long illness, she manifested much 
patience and resignation, and as her earthly tene- 
ment gradually lost its vigor, and wasted away, her 








mind appeared to dwell increasingly upon things 


relating to a better world. And although it was 
her lot to pass through some deep conflicts, yet 
she was in the end, through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus, favored with a sweet and Heavenly 
peace ; and was enabled to say, as did the Apostle, 
“Oh! Death where is thy sting? oh! grave where 
is thy victory ?”’ 

—, of typhoid fever, at the residence of his 
parents, Witt1am M., son of Samuel and Sarah 
Carey, members of Richmond Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, Hamilton county, Ind. 

The character of his disease threatening dissolu- 
tion, he appeared entirely resigned to the will of 
Providence. A young friend coming in to see how 
he was, he said he had no prospect of recovering, 
and alluded to the senntaaie days they had 
spent together; he expressed the great love he 
felt towards his associates and friends generally. 

In answer to some words of encouragement, he 
observed, “f am not discouraged ; if it is not right 
that I should get well, lam willing to die.” On 
the night following, after extreme suffering, he 
called all present around his bed, and bade them 
an affectionate farewell. After a pause, requesting 
them to be still, he said, ‘‘ Weep not for me, | am 
going to that happy land where parting will be no 
more, to that land where we all shall soon go if 
we will obey God and keep his commandments.” 
After six days illness, he quietly departed, the 17th 
of 11th mo., 1854, aged nearly 19 years. 
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FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

A stated Annual Meeting of “‘ The Contributors 
to the Asylum for the Relief of Persons oe 
of the use of their Reason,” will be held on Fourth 
day, the 14th of Third month, 1855, at 3 o’clock, 


P. M., at Arch street Meeting House, Philadelphia. 


Wituiam Bette, Clerk. 
3d mo. 3—2t. 


_ 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Sommer Term will open on Fourth day, 
the 9th of Fifth month next. 

The managers have made arrangements to open, 
under the direction of a Friend of much experi- 
ence as a teacher, and who is believed to be fully 


‘presented the following resolution, which was 





} 


competent for the station, an Academical Depart- | 


ment, in which students who are not prepared for passed by the Legislature at the January session, 


either of the regular classes will be carefully in- 
structed in all the preparatory studies, except the 
elements of the Latin and Greek languages, which 
will be taught as heretofore by the teacher in the 
Classical Department. Students in the Acade- 
mical Department will enjoy all the privileges of 
those in the regular classes, and the studies will 
be carefully arranged to meet their wants. 
Applications for admission into the institution 
should be made to the Superintendent, JonaTHan 
Ricnarps, West Haverford, Delaware County, Pa., 


Charles Yarnall, Secretary of the Board, No. 39 
Market street, Philada. The age of the applicant, 


his previous studies, and whether or not he is a | 


member of the Society of Friends, should be 
clearly stated. Copies of the last Annual Report, 
with the terms, and the rules for the government 


of the students, will be forwarded on application | 


to either of the above named. 
2d mo., 1855. 


Extract from the Address of Henry J. Garp- 


NER, Governor of Massachusetts, to the Legis- 
lature. 


The most prominent subject before our State 
and Nation at the present moment, and that 
which most naturally commends itself to-day, and 
in this place, to our attention, concerns our fo- 
reign population ;—the duties of republicanism 
towards them, its dangers from them. 

The immigration to this country was— 


From 1790 to 1810, 120,000 
“ 1810 to 1820, 114,000 
« 1820 to 1830, 208,979 
« 1830 to 1840, 778,500 
“ 1840 to 1850, 1,542,850 


And statistics show, that during the present 
decade from 1850 to 1860, in regularly inereas- 
ing ratio, nearly four millions of aliens will pro- 
bably be poured in upon us. 

With this alarming decennial ratio of increase 
—with the astonishing statistical facts that 
nearly four-fifths of the beggary, two-thirds of 
the pauperism, and more than three-fifths of the 
crimes spring from our foreign population—that 
more than half the public charities, more than 
half the police and the cost of administering 
criminal justice, are fur foreigners—the people 
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demand of their statesmen, and wise statesman- 
ship suggests, that national and State legislation 
should interfere to direct, ameliorate and control 
thesé elements, so far as it may be done within 
the limits of the Constitution. 


LOTTERIES. 
In the Senate on Friday last, Mr. DuPont 


read : 
Resolved, By the Senate and House of Repre- 


| sentatives of the State of Delaware in General 


Assembly met, that this General Assembly, re- 
sponding to the sentiment of the joint resolution 


1849, do declare in the language of that resolu- 
tion, that hereafter no new grant or privilege 


|ought to be granted. Adopted by yeas, Messrs. 
EE 


Armstrong, Biggs, DuPont, Hazzard, Ponder, 
Pusey and Speaker, 7. Nays.—Harrington, 

On the same day, the bill for the benefit of 
the State of Delaware, authorizing Mr. Z. B. 


| Glazier to raise a sum of money by lottery, was 


} 
| 


| 
| 





om > é . i+ , ; > * » » 
or, if more convenient, may be registered with | indefinitely postponed.—Late Del. Paper. 


The granting of lottery privileges, by the Le- 
gislature of any State, is one of the few acts 
against which the people of other States have a 
right, if indeed they are not in duty bound, to 
protest, either in their individual capacity or 
through the instrumentality of their legislative 
assemblies. If the sale of lottery tickets, and 
the evils arising from this species of gambling, 
could be limited to the State that grants the 
privilege, the right of other States to interfere 
would not be so obvious as it now is. In such 
a State as Delaware, the permission to establish 
a lottery could hardly be so lucrative as to induce 


|a company to offer the ample bribes they do, if 


the sale of tickets was restricted to the bounda- 
ries of the State. Pennsylvania and other States 
have prohibited, under severe penalties, the sale 
of lottery tickets within their jurisdictions, but 
the agents of lottery companies will find means 
to extend clandestinely, their iniquitous and 
deceptive traffic wherever persons weak enough 
to be caught by them can be found. The gains 
of a Delaware lottery must be chiefly drawn 
from the surrounding States. The grant, by 
the Leyislature of that State, of permission to 
establish a lottery, may therefore be justly re- 
garded as liberty to fleece the ignorant and un- 
wary in every State of the Union. Experience 
has sufficiently proved that one of the great evils 
of lotteries is, that they drain a large part of 
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their gains from a class the least able to bear 


the loss. The simple fact that no individual or 
private company is at liberty, without a legisla- 
tive enactment, to establish a lottery, is a stand- 
ing evidence that a lottery is an acknowledged 
evil. Upon what principle, then, can any State 
be justified in granting to her own citizens the 
privilege of scattering the seeds of corruption 
through her sister States ? 


Extract of a Letter to the Wesleyan. 
THE DEADLY BLIGHT OF SLAVERY. 


The first County of Missouri in which we en- 
tered was Jentry. This county is very beautiful, 
with a fertile soil and tolerably well timbered ; 
but for all that, it has a dark, gloomy appearance ; 
it is much older than either of the counties of 
Iowa before mentioned, and yet there is good 
Government land lying unrented, while all the 
good chances for entering land in the above coun- 
ties of lowa are taken ; good chances for entering 
in Iowa lay but a short time after it comes into 
market, and the most of it is claimed before it 
comes into market, but in Missouri there are 
good chances for entry that have lain so long 
since it came into market that it is reduced to 
12% cents per acre. Ten dollars will buy 80 
acres of good land adjacent to timber; this is 
land enough to make one man a good farm ; this 
same land if lying in Iowa would have been en- 
tered more than 15 years ago. Why this differ- 
ence exists is well known: Jchabod is stamped 
by the wickedness of man on the fair soil of 
Missouri. 

I stated above that we did not see an empty 
house in Iowa, that every house was crowded to 
overflowing. In Missouri we found plenty of 
houses unoccupied and scarcely a family who had 
just emigrated to the country; plenty of farms 
were for sale at very low rates, but no purchaser. 
We saw a farm of 80 acres, with about 30 or 40 
acres under improvement, with 4 or 5 cabins on 
it and well timbered, that had just been sold for 
two yoke of oxen and $85. The oxen in Mis- 
souri are worth about $50 per yoke, which is 
only $185; this is much less than the improve- 
ments cost; the same farm in Lowa would be 
worth $800. As we continued to travel in this 
slave State, we still continued to see the blight- 
ing effects of slavery. We passed through settle- 
ments that had commenced to be settled over 
twenty years ago, and there is not the improve- 
ment that there is generally in free States where 
it has been settled but five years. These old 
settlements were by no means in a poor country, 
but one of the most beautiful countries I ever 
saw, having the advantage of Iowa in point of 
climate; being south, it is warmer and much 
more desirable than Iowa. Indeed, God has 
done all that could be done by nature to make 
the country desirable, but man, by his wicked- 


; ness, has cursed it. We had an occasion toe spend 
| the Sabbath in Missouri; we put up with an old 
| iron-side whiskey Baptist by the name of Burn- 
| ham ; he was not a slaveholder, but had a slave 
| in his employ, a woman with two small children, 
the younger of which was a little girl about two 
| years old, a mulatto, the daughter of her mas- 
| ter ; this fact we learned from Mrs. Burnham. 
| We found it to be a very common thing through 
| Missouri for negro women to have yellow child- 
ren, and that from their masters. Sabbath, about 
9 o’clock, came along a minister of the old 
whiskey, slaveholding Baptist order, whom the 
old man called a great orator. Mrs. Burnham 
| started off with him and was gone until about 1 
o’clock P. M., when they returned smelling 
of whiskey. The old man’s son came home 
on Saturday night with a two-gallon jug full of 
whiskey, to last the father and minister over 
Sabbath. In the evening, the baby-stealing, 
whiskey preacher held forth at a meeting-house 
about two miles distance, and, being urged to 
go, we went and heard a specimen of Missouri 
oratory. He commenced talking moderately at 
first, but soon worked himself up into a warm 
feeling, when he commenced at the top of his 
voice to scream without any sense. Just be- 
fore the commencement of the meeting, he 
interrogated me with reference to my business, 
where I was going, &c. I told him plainly that 
I was going to Kansas to preach the gospel, 
which was opposed to all wrong, slavery being of 
the greatest magnitude. He told me that if I 
preached such doctrine in Kansas, I would cer- 
tainly get whipped ; that there wasa preacher of 
my order who got whipped in Kansas for med- 
dling with this matter. I replied to him that I 
had no fears on this score, whipping would not 
deter me from preaching the truth. With refer- 
ence to a preacher of my order being whipped, 
it is a palpable falsehood, but it would answer 
for Missourians to tell and rejoice over it. Ido 
not know that all your readers are acquainted 
with the kind of Baptists above mentioned. I 
was never acquainted with them in the East. 
They are those who go against all reform enter- 
prises ; against the Missionary enterprise, Tem- 
perance and Anti-slavery ; they lay down on the 
decrees of God, declaring themselves the elect, 
and that missionary efforts are all useless, for 
God’s elect will be saved without missionary 
efforts; they, finally, hate temperance and love 
whiskey. 

I have heard of a conversation which took 
place between Peter Cartwright (a M. E. minis- 
ter,) and a minister of the old hard Baptist. 
Peter was on horeback, when an old hard Bap- 
tist minister rode up to him and commenced a 
conversation. He asked Peter if he was not a 

Methodist minister; the answer was yes; then 
Peter asked the Baptist how he knew that he was 
a Methodist minister; the answer was, by your 
fat horse. Then Peter asked the Baptist if he 
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was not an old hard Baptist minister; he 
answered him yes. ‘The Baptist minister then 
asked Peter how he knew he was a Baptist min- 
ister. Says Cartwright, by the whiskey bottle 
I see sticking out of your pocket. From that 
time onward, in that section, the Baptists were 
called whiskey Baptists, asa distinction from other 
Baptists. 
We came across a large number of Methodist 
Episcopais, both the North and the South 
branches, both of which have slavebolders in their 
church ; it is hard to tell which have the most, 
the M. E. Church North, or the M. E. Church 
South ; both take all they can get, and the great 
bone of contention between them is, who shall 
have the greatest number of wealthy slaveholders 
in their churches. The South charge the M. E. 
church North with being anti-slavery ; and the 
North denies the grave charge, and demonstrates 
the untruthfulness of the charge, by taking all 
the slaveholders they can get. We spent one 
night at Athens, the County seat of Jentry Co.; 
we there found both parties, the North M. E. 
Church, and the South M. E. Church ; they were 
very much at variance. The writer, by chance, 
fell in company with a member of the North 
M. E. Church just before coming into town ; he 
commenced questioning us with reference to our 
business, &c.; we answered him, by which he 
learned our standing as a minister ; he then gave 
us a very pressing invitation to stop and preach 
that evening for them ; we complied with the in- 
vitation and preached for the first time in our 
life in a slave State. We were peculiarly 
operated on with a sense of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. I saw before me an audience, a 
part of whom were slaveholders; one poor slave 
was permitted to be in the back part of the house. 
Often I had stood up and preached a free gospel 
in a free land, but for the first time in a land of 
whips and chains; in good earnest I asked my 
Heavenly Father for wisdom, grace and strength. 
I had some degree of freedom, and preached to 
them that system that wages war with all sin. 


A. FIincu. 
Lawrence City, Kansas Ter., Nov. 28, 1854. 





It is observed, that the most censorious are 
generally the least judicious, who having no- 
thing to recommend themselves, will be finding 
fault with others. No man envies the merit of 
another who has enough of his own. 





From the Foreign Correspondence of the North American, dated 
Berl.n, Dec. 12th, 1854. 


I visited, a day or two since, an institution in 
this city, of the same nature as many in England, 
France, Prussia, Madrid, and, lately, one in New 
York; the “Krippen” or “ Cradles,” an insti- 
tution in which infants, mostly below the age of 
three years, are taken and carefully fed and 
tended by experienced nurses, to enable their 
mothers to go out to daily labor. The great uti- 
lity of such institutions is seen at a glance ; and 


REVIEW. 





they are among the most important means which 
modern philanthropy bas suggested for the bene- 
fit of the lower classes. In France they are 
called creches, and have been attended with great 
success. The one in Berlin is still small, accom- 
modating but about a dozen children, but it is 
interesting as the germ of what is destined to be 
a powerful engine for good. All the arrange- 
ments are of the most excellent kind. ‘The rooms 
are modest, and there is no display of handsome 
furniture, &c., no ostentatious charity ; but easy 
beds, clean clothing, a complete assortment of 
comfortable garments of every kind, light, warm 
and well aired rooms, playthings, kind attendants 
—all these are provided for the children; and 
the highest medical science has cheerfully given 
its gratuitous services to draw up the plan for 
the treatment of the infants in its minutest de- 
tails, determining the character of their clothing 
and the preparation, quality and quantity of their 
food, with the strictest reference to the most ap- 
proved principles of hygiene. 





THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE BIBLE. 


Read before the Hesperian Literary Society, at the 
close of the winter session of the Western Agricul- 
tural School, Indiana, 3d mo., 1854. 


The subject to which your attention is called, 
is the Literary History of the Bible—a subject 
which at once addresses itself tothe rich and 
poor, the wise and the ignorant, the old and the 
young, the Christian and the infidel. The word 
Bible means book, and itis so called because it is 
the book of books, or the best book. 

It is made up of various subjects in various 
styles of composition, and was written at periods 
of time very remote from each other, and by nu- 
merous writers. It was written by divine in- 
spiration, for holy men of old wrote as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. It stands 
alone among the books of the earth. 

Many of its parts have a greater antiquity 
than any other book. It has travelled down to 
our day by a succession of providences, and 
while science, arts, languages, nations, and laws, 
have been marked on the page of history by 
perpetual change, the Bible remains the same, 
a monument of the perfection of its Author. 

The Old Testament, which covtains “ The 
law and the prophets,” was probably begun about 
1500 years B. C., and was finished about 400 
before the Christian era, making an intervening 
period of about 1100 years. The several books 
of the Bible are arranged without much regard 
to order of time or subject. Genesis, Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings and Chronicles, follow 
each other about in the order of history, but 
after these a chronologic order appears not to be 
observed. 

The New Testament was written at intervals 
between the resurrection of our Saviour and the 
close of the first century, and contains four au- 











thentic histories of the life, miracles, teachings, 
crucifixion, resurrection, and ascension of our 
Saviour, the Acts of the Apostles, and their 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse or Book of Reve- 
lations. 

The Book of Genesis is believed, by commen- 
tators, to have been written by Moses, but at 
what time or place we have no account. It 
gives us the history of the world from its crea- 
tion up to the death of Jacob, which, from the 
creation of Adam, would embrace a period of 
2,369 years. 

This remarkable history is distinguished by 
the comprehensiveness of its description of the 
work of creation, of the fall of man, of the de- 
luge, and of the institution of the church. 

Moses very evidently was the writer of Exo- 
dus, Leviticus, Numbers and Deuteronomy, as 
they are a narrative of the principal circum- 
stances which occurred in his time, and to him 
was the law especially given. They all have the 
same style, and are of the same unadulterated 
Hebrew. These together are termed the Pen- 
tateuch, or Five Books, and both Jews and Sa- 
maritans have agreed that they are the writings 
of Moses. But this is not all the evidence in 
favor of their antiquity. They come down to 
us by both Jews and Samaritans, whose history 
becomes distinct at least 600 years before Christ. 
After the rebuilding of Jerusalem, their enmity 
was such, on account of the exclusion of the Sa- 
maritans from that labor, that they henceforth 
had no dealings with each other; and therefore 
felt no disposition to borrow or lend their Scrip- 
tures. 

Hence the writings of Moses from both Samari- 
tan and Jew come down tothe nineteenth century, 
A. D., travelling different roads, and yet telling 
the same tale. This is but one view of the ac- 
curacy of our history of those writings. The 
Jews were careful, in the copying of all their 
scriptures, to have every manuscript closely in- 
spected, and when imperfecticns were discovered, 
the copy was condemned. In order that this 
criticism might be accurately made, the number 
of words and even letters was carefully counted, 
so that a slight omission or addition would be 
detected by different methods. He who inspired 
holy men to write, put it into the hearts of men 
to preserve his revelation pure, and uncontami- 
nated by the doctrines and designs of men. 

Were I to consider, separately, the history 
and peculiar character of each book in the Old 
and New Testament, my subject would require 
a volume. Such is not my present purpose. 
Suffice it to say, that clear and distinct marks 
confirm the history of each, beyond the possi- 
bility of imposture. While Joshua, Judges, 
and the books of Samuel, Kings, and Chroni- 

cles, bring down the history of God’s peculiar 
people to the Babylonish captivity, each bears 
the clear marks of the literary style and 
phraseology of the age in which it was writ-' 
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|ten. We have grouped together the Hebrew 
poems of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Kcclesiastes, 
and the Songs of Solomon. The purity of the 
sentiments, the beauty of diction, the sublimity 
of many of the passages, and their deep and ex- 
emplary devotion, commend them to the serious 
attention of every reader. 


‘“‘Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the 


Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Canst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season? Or 
canst thou guide Arcturus with his sons? Know- 
est thou the ordinances of Heaven? Canst 
thou set the dominion thereof in the earth?” 


“Tf I ascend up into heaven thou art there; 


if I make my bed in hell behold thou art there ; 
if I take the wings of the morning and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand 
shall sustain me.” 


Such are the rich and transcendant inspira- 


tions which come to us from the Hebrew poems. 
There are other books of the Bible that contain 
both beautiful and devotional melody; such as 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the minor pro- 
phets. Hebrew poetry was suited to chanting, 
rather thaa measured music, and in this way it 
was repeated in the Temple service. 


The books of Ezraand Nehemiah, which were 
written after the return from the captivity, were 
in the Chaldean dialect. Indeed, all those writ- 
ten after that period, bear the marks of the age 
in which they were penned, and thus carry with 
them the evidence that their origin is subsequent 
to that period. While the Jews were in Baby- 
lon they became familiar with the Chaldean lan- 
guage, and seem never to have returned to the 
original pure Hebrew afterwards. 

It appears that much explanation was neces- 
sary in reading the law, in order that they might 
understand it from the original manuscripts, for 
it is said that Ezra made a pulpit of wood, and 
the priests read in the book, in the law of God, 
distinctly, and gave the sense and caused them 
to understand the reading, (Nehemiah, &c.) 

After this remarkable event, the Jews ap- 
pear to have become much scattered. Many 
lived in Egypt, Rome, and Greece, and the 
Greek language having become the vernacular 
tongue of many of these people, it was deemed 
expedient to translate the sacred writings into that 
language. During the reign of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus and his son, 286 or 285 years B. C., 
seventy learned men were chosen to make the 
translation. Many extravagant accounts are 
handed down of this work, one of which is that 
each translator was shut up in his cell, and when 
all were done, their translations were compared, 
and all agreed. Whatever may have been the 
particular circumstances concerning this memo- 
rable event, the translation gave general satis- 
faction, and the septuagint version is more sa- 
tisfactory than any otber translation into the 
Greck language. 
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Previous to this date various versions of the 
inspired writings had appeared in the several 
Oriental dialects which had been learned by the 
Jews, and by this means we can look back 
through various channels to their originals, giving 
us cumulative proof of the antiquity as well as 
the correctness of the scriptures in the modern 
languages. 

About the time of the advent of our Saviour, 
the Latin language may be said to have gained 
a supremacy over the Greek in Western Europe, 
and Latin versions were in demand. Whoever 
thought himself capable, made a translation ; 
and soon there appeared such a variety of ver- 
sions that especial attention was given to the sub- 
ject, and public sentiment at length gave prefer- 
ence to what is termed the old Latin Vul- 
gate. Inaccuracies, however, being found in this, 
a more acceptable one, which was a revisal by 
Jerome about 390, was finally adopted through- 
out the western churches, and a Gothic version 
appeared about the same period. 

Although the Christian religion had been in- 
troduced into Great Britain, at an early day, per- 
haps during the time of Paul, yet no Anglo- 


Saxon version appeared earlier than about the | 


year706, From the great variety of unauthorized 
translations of the scriptures, many errors crept 
into the early Anglo Saxon translations. The 


New Testament was originally written in Greek, 
and that language being remarkable for its purity 


and accuracy of structure, and consequently so 
good a protection against error in reading, and 
the early fathers having made numerous and 


copious quotations from the original copies, abun- | 
dant means were at hand to correct these er-| lowed by many others of minor note. 


rors. 

The division of the books of the Bible into 
chapters and verses is a comparatively recent in- 
vention, taking its date about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. Before this the Bible had 
appeared as other books, and in the ancient ver- 
sions it was one continuous manuscript, not even 
being divided into words, the reader being left 
to make the division by the sense. 

The credit of arranging the Bible into chap- 
ters and verses, is attributed to Cardinal Hugo 
de Sancto Caro, who also wrote a celebrated com- 
mentary on the scriptures. The object of this 
division was to render the book convenient for 
reference, and so generally was it approved, that 
the Jews adopted the change in their Hebrew 
versions. 

Before 1530, efforts had been made, unsuccess- 
fully, to translate the Bible into the vernacular 
tongues of Europe. Luther about this time un- 
dertook the work with a good resolution, know- 
ing the opposition he would receive from the 
clergy, and aided by Melancthon, he fairly succeed- 
ed in giving the people a good and fair version 
in their mother tongue: amove which had a pow- 
erful effect in rolling away the cloud of darkness 
that had long hung over Europe. 


REVIEW. 


The art of printing having been discovered, a 


great means was at command by which the com- 
mon people could have access to the scriptures, 
which had heretofore been owned only by the 
wealthy, on account of their immense cost. 

Translations of the Bible into English appear 
to have been made at an early day, but none were 
allowed to be printed entire. Wickliffe, about 
1380, made a translation entire, but the opposi- 
tion of a bigoted clergy was so great, that only 
the New Testament was published. This great 
reformer, by means of the New Testament, 
roused up the people to such serious reflection 
upon the apostacy of the church, by exposing the 
abuses of the clergy, that great persecution fol- 
lowed. Wickliffe being not very well acquainted 
with Hebrew, his translation was made from the 
Latin vulgate, consequently it was not executed 
with satisfactory accuracy. 

The first printed translation of the scriptures 
was made by William Tindal, in 1526, who, 
knowing the opposition that would be given him 
in England, removed to Antwerp, in Flanders, 
where he completed the work, sent over copies 
into England for sale, and of course roused up 
the clergy. Tonstall, Bishop of London, pur- 
chased all the copies he could find unsold, and 
committed them to the flames. This profitable 
sale enabled the publisher to issue a new and 
improved edition, which at the present day is 


| scarcely surpassed in accuracy by the best trans- 


lations that have appeared. 

The first English translation of the entire 
Bible was made by Coverdale, in 1535, during 
the reign of Henry the Eighth. This was fol- 
These 
various translations had their imperfections, and 
the separation of the Episcopal from the Romish 
church so changed the public sentiment of the 
English clergy, that a fair, correct, and authen- 
tic copy of the whole Bible was demanded. 

King James the First undertook the work, 
according to the magnitude of the subject. He 
gave orders that fifty-four men, learned in the 
ancient languages, and distinguished for their 
piety, should be selected for the service. Be- 
fore the work was begun, this number was re- 
duced, by death and otherwise, to forty-seven. 
These were divided into six classes, and each 
class was authorized to call in the additional aid 
of other learned men as they might judge pro- 

er. 

The Bible was then assigned in as many seve- 
ral parts, to these companies of translators, and 
when finished was submitted to the inspection 
and criticism of each of the other companies. 
Great care and system were enjoined, and it re- 
quired three years for the completion of the 
work, which commemorated the year 1610. 

It afterwards underwent slight corrections and 
revisions, and was fairly published in 1611. Al- 
though 243 years have elapsed since this revi- 
sion appeared, yet all critics attest its fidelity 
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perspicuity, and elegance. Slight alteration in 
phraseology, no doubt, might appear to advan- 
tage, with regard more especially to the progres- 
sive nature of our language, but as a whole, it is 
accepted by common consent as so well executed, 
that the most critical may readily admire its cor- 
rectness. 

The hand of a superintending Providence 
may be easily traced in the history of this ad- 
mirable book. It has, in all ages, since it came 
from theinspired penmen, been kept in the hollow 
of the Divine Hand. It is His, and He has 
kept it—kept it unadulterated and pure as when 
given tomen. Even when the apostacy of the 
church, would have warped it to suit the selfish- 
ness of the age, there were, in cloisters, and in 
the mountains, men who lived holy lives unob- 
served by the dignitaries of the church, and who 
were the keepers of the Law and the Prophets. 
There were Jews, Greeks and Romans, all con- 
tributing, under Providence, to the same end; 
each becoming an effectual guard upon the oth- 
ers. How heartfelt, then, must the gratitude be 
of him who can comprehend the greatness of 
this gift, and trace the indubitable evidence that 
it comes from God. We live in an interesting 
age. The art of printing has rendered book- 
making so easy, and the manufacture of paper 
has rendered the material so cheap, that a fine 
copy of the Bible may now be had for 35 or 40 
ceuts, while 400 years agoit could not be bought 
for a less number of dollars. 

Then, it could rarely be seen ; now, all the 
inhabitants of England and the United States 
may have a copy at will. Then, each reader 
that belonged not to the privileged class read at 
his own peril ; now, the pages of Holy Writ lie 
open, so that he that runs may read. 

Within comparatively few years, Bible Socic- 
ties, both in England and America, have been 
instituted, by which, various versions of the 
scriptures have been made, to aid the missionary 
labors amoug the nations on both continents, and 
in the Islands that are afar off. No less than 
90 modern languages have translations, and the 
press is untiring in its labors to spread the ti- 
dings of great joy to all people. May every re- 
flecting mind endeavor to speed the work, and 
every purse string relax when we survey the field 
unemployed. The millions of Catholic Europe 
are yet untaught, and their chains fast riveted 
by a selfish priesthood, but as the gospel day 
shall advance, we may believe that the darkness 
will disappear, until the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth, and the inhabitants thereof 
shall learn righteousness. 


CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


Free, yet in chains, the mountains stand ; 

The vaileys, linked, ran through the land; 

In fellowship the forests thrive, 

And streams from streams their strength derive. 
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The cattle graze in flocks and herds, 
In choirs and concerts sing the birds; 
Insects by millions ply the wing, 

And flowers in peaceful armies spring. 


All nature is society, 

All natare’s voices harmony, 

All colors blend to form pure light,— 
Why should not Christians then unite ? 


Thus to the Father prayed the Son, 
“ One may they be, as we are one ;— 
That I in them and Thou in me, 
They one in us may ever be.” 
Children of Godi combine your bands ; 
Brethren in Christ! join hearts and bands, 
Avd pray—for so the Father willed— 
That the Son’s prayer may be fulfilled. 
Fulfilled in you,—fulfilled in all 
That on the name of Jesus call,— 
And every covenant of love 
They bind on earth, be bound above. 

J. Montgomery. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsion InteLticence.—By the steamship Bal- 
tic, Liverpool papers to the 10th ult. have been 
received. 

A new Cabinet has been formed, with Lord 
Palmerston as Premier, and Lord Panmure Min- 
ister of War. Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of New- 
castle, and Lord John Russell, are left out, all 
the rest of the former Ministers retaining their 
places. 

Parliament has voted nearly £3,000,000, for war 
purposes. The North American Kisheries bill hus 
been passed. 

There is no important news from the seat of 
war. Omar Pasha has again taken the command 
of the Turkish army, which, when joined by the 
9th division of the French army, now at Constan- 
tinople, is to occupy the northern side of Sebas- 
topol, shutting off all communication of the town 
with the country. 

It is reported that the Russians in the Dobruds- 
cha have been defeated, with great loss, in an at- 
tempt to cross the Danube, but the news is not 
confirmed. 

France.—The most vigorous preparations for 
| carrying on the war continue to be made. Nego- 

| tiations with Austria have been entered into, by 

which France engages to furnish the former coun- 
try with a subsidiary army of 150,000 men, and 
it is understood that the march of a French army 
to the Rhine, early in the Spring, is fully resolved 
upon. The Prussian Government refuses to per- 
mit the French army to march through that coun- 
try. 

‘bertannis—A portion of Mount Blanc, near 
the village of Pernales, became detached, on the 
evening of Ist month, 26th, and was precipitated 
into the valley beneath. The concussion of the 

| fall caused the houses of the village to shake vio- 


lently, but no person received any mary. A space 
of 100 yards in length and 26 in width, was filled 
to the depth of ten feet with the earth, sand and 
stones precipitated. 

Spary.—The Minister of Finance has presented 
to the Cortes a bill for legalizing the sale of the 


Church property. The Clergy are furious in their 
opposition to the measure. Some energetic speech- 
es have been made in the Cortes, on the debate on 
the Constitution. M. Rios Rosas proposed that 
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the Ist article, instead of a vague declaration of 
national sovereignty, should distinctly declare 
that ‘All public powers emanate from the na- 
tion.” His address was frequently interrupted 
by expressions of disapprobation in the Chamber, 
and the one of the democratic party and the 
people in the tribunes. 


Iratyr.—The General of the Jesuits has addressed 
a Circular to the provincials of the Order, instruct- 
ing them to act as faithful subjects of the govern- 
ments under which they live, and in no case to 
interfere in political affairs. 


Arnica.—The attention of the colonists at the 
Cape of Good Hope is completely occupied with 
mining operations The crops are abundant, and 
the colony tranquil and prosperous. 

The exploring steamer Pleiad, with Dr. Baikie 
and party, arrived at Fernando Po on the 7th of 
the 11th month last. They had ascended and 
examined the river Tshadda 250 miles further 
than any previous party, and had secured the 
friendship of the natives. No deaths had oc- 
curred, and but little suffering from sickness. 

Difficulties having taken place between the Bri- 
tish troops on the Gold Coast and the natives, the 
Castle of Christiansborg was blockaded by the 
latter and all supplies cut off. The troops then 
commenced a cannonade upon the town, which 
was continued at intervals for several days, until 
every house was destroyed. Thetown of Tessea, 
about five ,miles from Christiansborg, was also 
levelled to the ground. Later accounts state that 
peace has been restored, and hostages sent in by 
the natives. 


Nicaracua.—The revolutionists in Nicaragua 
have been completely defeated by the govern- 
ment troops, in several battles, with the loss of a 
large quantity of arms and ammunition. A num- 
ber of the defeated troops have enlisted in the 
government army, and daily desertions were taking 
place from the main body of the revolutionary 
army. 

Ca.irornia.—The steamship George Law, from 
Aspinwall, arrived at New York on the 25th ult. 
bringing San Francisco dates to the Ist, an 
$1,113,000 in gold. The passage across the Isth- 
mus is now regularly made by the railroad. 

The papers contain the details of another of 
those dreadful steamboat accidents, which it has 
so often been our painful duty to record. While 
the steamer Pearl was on her way from Marysville 
to Sacramento, on the 27th of the Ist month last, 
her boiler exploded, nearly destroying the boat 
and killing about seventy persons, passengers, 
officers and crew. It was said that the boat was 
racing at the time. The captain was killed im- 
mediately. The engineer has been arrested. _ 

The Legislature had passed a bill appropriating 
$1060 toeach member. The bill was vetoed by 
the Governor, but was again passed by a vote of 
55 to 21. The rains have again set in. 

Domestic.—A bill refusing the use of the State 

risons for the detention of fugitive slaves has 
Sapa passed by the Senate of Michigan. 


The Senate of Indiana have passed a bill pun- 
ishing railroad operators in cases of negligence ; 
also persons leaving open gates and fences on the 
line of railroads. 

The Prohibitory Liquor Law passed by the In- 
diana Legislature has been signed by the Goy- 
ernor. 


REVIEW. 


The General Assembly of New York and the 
House of Representatives of Delaware, have also 
passed prohibitory bills. 

A correspondent of the Portland Advertiser, 
writing from Fryeburg, Me., says that the range of 
Mercury in his thermometer, during the past eight 
months, had been 137} degrees—the highest 
having been 99 degrees above zero, and the low- 
est 384 below. 

Coneress.—In Senate, on the 21st ult., the Com- 
mittee of Conference on the disagreement of the 
two Houses on the Texas Creditors’ bill, reported 
that the Committee had agreed upon an appro- 
priation of $7,750,000 as a compromise. After 
considerable discussion, the report of the Com- 
mittee was concurred in. On the 22d, the House 
amendments to the Invalid Pension bill were con- 
curred in by the Senate, and the bill passed. The 
bill extending for three years, the credit for cuties 
on iron for railroads, and that to provide for the set- 
tlement of the claims of the soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion, and the House bill forthe construction or 
purchase of four additional Revenue Cutters, were 
considered and passed. On the 23d, a bill was 
introduced, providing that “if a suit be commenced 
in any State Court against any officer of the United 
States, or other person, for any act done under the 
law or color of the law of the United States, the 
defendant may remove such suit to the United 
States Court sitting in that circuit, or if no Circuit 
Court, then in the District Court clothed with cir- 
cuit powers.” 

After an animated discussion the bill was passed ; 
yeas 29; nays 9. 

On the 24th, a message was read from the Presi- 
dent, respecting the Lobos Island controversy, 
which was read and ordered to be printed. A 
number of bills and resolutions were read, and a 
bill was passed allowing the Federal Courts at a 
subsequent term, to complete the unfinished busi- 
ness of a preceding term without a de novo ex- 
amination of the case. The Naval Reform bill, the 
Post Office Appropriation bill, and a bill altering 
the time of holding the United States Courts in 
Tennessee, were passed on the 26th. 

House or Repxesentatives.—A bill regulating 
the carrying of passengers in steamships or other 
vessels was passed on the 21st inst., and the report 
of the Committee of Conference on the Texas 
Creditors’ bill was concurred in. On the 22d, a bill 
was passed for the establishment of an Insane 
Asylum in the District of Columbia. On the 23d, 
a bill for carrying into effect the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain on the subject 
of claims, concluded 2d mo., 8th, 1853, was taken 
up and passed. ‘The House then went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill. On the 24th, the most of the 
amendments made to the bill in Committee were 
concurred in, and the bill passed finally. Among 
the amendments agreed to, was one reducing the 
duties on a large number of articles about twenty 
per cent, the bill to take effect on the Ist of 
7th month next. On the 26th, a bill was passed, 
granting the right of way to all plank and railroad 
companies running through the public lands in 
the territories, as well as in the States. 

PennsyLvania Lecistature.—The bill to pre- 
vent the sale of intoxicating liquors on the Sabbath 
passed the Senate on the 2tst ult., and the House 
on the 23d. No business of general interest was 
transacted in either House on the 23d, 24th or 26th. 





